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Editorial Comment 
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In This Issue 

The attention of the readers of this issue is called particularly 
to an article on “One Hundred Books for the Professional School 
Library” which also contains suggestions for beginning and adding 
to a professional library for teachers in a school. The list of 
books, while not exhaustive by any means, will be helpful in mak- 
ing selections for professional reading. Other articles of timely 
interest include one by Miss Helen MacManus on “A Teacher 
Considers Visual Aids,” and the “Summary of Recommendations 
by the Governor’s Commission on Education in North Carolina” 
by G. B. Phillips, Secretary of the Commission. 


In the Next Issue 


A feature article in the February number of THe HicuH ScHooL 
JourNAL will be one by Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Peabody College for Teachers, on “The 
High School Principal as Supervisor.” Dr. Knudsen is the author 
of several works on supervision and his article will be found a 
helpful stimulus to the high school principal in developing the 
school’s program of supervision. Miss Mabel Lippard, Dean of 
Girls, Boyden High School, Salisbury, North Carolina, will explain 
the interesting program of guidance in operation there. Dr. Paul 
W. Chapman, Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, and Consultant for the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the United States Office of Education, will 
discuss “A New National Educational Service in Guidance.” 
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Educational Purposes 


In the introduction to E. P. Cubberley’s Changing Conceptions 
of Education, that appeared thirty years ago, Henry Suzzallo 
pointed out that the best means for reconstructing and improving 
social institutions are to be found in “a careful accumulation and 
analysis of our institutional experiences. In every work of political 
and social reform, we are more or less conscious of the past failures 
and successes of our instruments.” Later on he said: 

We have among us those who have become keenly sensitive to 
the evils of the many changes in the methods of our schools. They 
have perhaps been over-sensitive to the very necessity of rightful 
change. Seeing that our schools have been alternately pulled and 
hauled by radical and reactionary, and failing to perceive the 
slow but certain progress that has taken place, they have wearied 
of change in educational theory and practice. Impatient of the 
hasty wrangling and contention, these sigh for a peaceful and 
fixed programme in education. As temperament or rearing dic- 
tates, they offer one of two modes for its achievement; (1) the re- 
turn to the educational system of some past century, or (2) the 
solution of the entire matter once and for all by some council of 
wise and agreeable experts. Nothing save educational history 
alone can well reveal the naive futility of such notions of what is 
best in education. 

He also pointed out that education in the United States cannot 
be static. Change, he noted, is the inevitable accompaniment of 
schools and education which are alike the defense and the support 
of a democratic society. Change, however, need not be whimsical 
and irrational, the result of radicalism or reaction. Acquaintance 
with our educational past and its lessons for the present and future 
should reveal more clearly the stable relations that exist between 
our present educational organization and the social, economic, and 
political conditions in which it exists. 

A review of the responsibility of education in other periods 
and places reveals the importance of definite aims of education. 
It shows that in simple or in authoritarian societies educational 
aims were easy to define and comparatively easy to attain in prac- 
tice. It also seems to show that as a culture advances in depth 
and breadth and becomes more dynamic and complex, such as is 
the case in the industrial United States today, educational aims be- 
come increasingly difficult to define and to attain in practice. 

But any review of educational aims in other periods and places 
warns against the danger of definitions, a danger pointed out by 
the distinguished Roman jurist Ulpian seventeen centuries ago. 
Definitions, he said, rarely go far enough, are often contradicted by 
the facts, rarely tell the whole truth about an idea or conception, 
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and are old and celebrated remedies for uncertainty and confusion. 
This observation on definitions in the law is probably equally as 
applicable to definitions in education and its objectives in the 
United States today where confusion in aims is probably its most 
distinctive educational characteristic. 

Notwithstanding the danger, however, even approximate defi- 
nitions of the aims of education are important. They serve useful 
purposes. Without them there can be no definite goal, no land- 
marks to guide, no central point around which the improvement 
of the work of the school may revolve. Without a definite goal, 
we are unable to tell what road to take or how long it may take 
to get to the goal. Nor can we know when we have reached the 
goal. Without intelligent educational aims there can be no in- 
telligent educational direction. 

A recent publication by the Educational Policies Commission, 
of the National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, prepared by Dr. William G. Carr, 
Secretary of that Commission, undertakes to present a new state- 
ment of educational aims in the United States. This book, The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy, is the third major 
publication of the Commission. The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, prepared by the Commission in col- 
laboration with Dr. Charles A. Beard, and The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Public Education in the United States, prepared 
in collaboration with Dr. George D. Strayer, have had wide cir- 
culation. 

The present volume on purposes seeks to bring up to date the 
“seven cardinal principles” set up about twenty years ago. This 
volume discusses the nature and sources of educational objectives, 
the democratic processes, gives a general review of objectives of 
education and then treats in effective manner the objectives of 
self-realization, of human relationships, of economic efficiency, and 
of civic responsibility. The concluding chapter discusses the “criti- 
cal factors in the attainment of educational purposes.” Dr. Carr 
and the Commission have performed a very useful service and have 
made a valuable statement in an area that is marked by con- 
fusion. The book should have a wide audience. 


E. W. K. 
To my thinking the career of the educator is the happiest, the 
most intellectual and the most serviceable of all professions. I 
recommend it to young men as the one which will return the great- 
est pleasure in life.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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Educational News—Facts—Events 

Recent arrivals on the editor’s desk among the “picture-type” an- 
nual school reports are the following interesting titles: Opportuni- 
ties, by the Pittsburgh public schools; Living and Learning, New 
Rochelle, New York, public schools; Your Schools, the Lansing, 
Michigan, school system; Jt is For Them—, from the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, city schools; Your Children at School, Greeley, Colorado, 
system; Education for Living in a Democracy, Springfield, Missouri, 
public schools; The Community’s Schools, issued by the Evansville, 
Indiana, school system. 

Paul H. Neal, Principal, reports that each homeroom in the 
Belmont, North Carolina, high school has a “hospitality commit- 
tee” which functions in visiting, bringing assignments, books, mag- 
azines, and sometimes fruit or flowers to any pupil of the home- 
room absent more than two days for illness. * * * The New York 
Times survey of college enrollment this year shows a 5.7 per cent 
gain in southern colleges; a 5.2 per cent in eastern colleges; and 
a 4.3 per cent in western colleges. 

Several schools in Knoxville, Tennessee, have started school 
museums this year through the cooperation of parents, patrons, 
and the local Rotary Club. * * * The teachers of the West Au- 
rora, Hlinois, schools have recently adopted a cooperative plan for 
hospital care. 

A film, depicting the acts of a typical day at Hugh Morson High 
School in Raleigh, N. C., is being made under the direction of 
G. H. Arnold, Principal, and the members of his staff. * * * In 
1935 the Federal Communications Commission reported 619 radio 
stations in the U. S. and it is estimated that there are 21,455,779 
homes in this country with radios. * * * At present two city 
school systems have been granted licenses to use the new short- 
wave facilities allocated to educational purposes by the Federal 
Communications Commission—New York and Cleveland. 

C. L. Barnhardt, Principal, Oakboro, North Carolina, high 
school, reports changing from the conventional monthly report to 
a quarterly one, which is supplemented by special reports in the 
form of personal notes from teachers to the parents. 

A. M. Counts, Principal, Mullins, North Carolina, high school, 
reports a plan in successful operation in his school whereby selected 
seniors act as tutors for high school freshmen who are found to 
be retarded in various subjects at the beginning of the year. 

Note: The editor will gladly welcome brief descriptions of “Special 

School Features Working Successfully in Our High School” for possible 

inclusion in THe Hicn ScHoot JourNAL in succeeding issues. 
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One Hundred Books for a 
General Professional 
Library” 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
Fellow in Education, University of North Carolina 


With the Cooperation of Members of the Department of Education, for the 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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HE PUBLIC school administrator and his staff today gener- 
". ally recognize the importance of a professional library. The 
problem is not, shall we have a professional library, but rather, 
how can we establish a professional library? In the average school 
system financing the professional library is probably the most diff- 
cult part of such a project. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


One source of funds for the purchase of professional books is 
the board of education. Although it is not the general practice for 
the school district to purchase professional books, the professional 
growth of the teaching staff is of sufficient importance to the edu- 
cational program of the school system to justify an item for this 
purpose in the annual budget. 

The teaching staff is a second source of funds and books for 
the professional library. A substantial beginning for the library 
may be made if the teachers will agree to loan to the library certain 
books which they already own. Some schools have established a 
professional library either by asking each member of the staff to 
purchase one book, or by having them contribute to a library fund. 
Such contributions from teachers should result from group action 
by the staff rather than from administrative pressure. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to conceive of a progressive staff which would not 
be willing to contribute a reasonable sum for this purpose. 

Faculty interest in a professional library may be the means of 
gaining the support of the board of education for such a project. 


* Editor’s note: This list is recommended primarily for a general professional library. 
Lists of selected books and reference works for teachers in special subject matter fields 
are being prepared for publication in later issues of THe Hicu Scnoot Journat. 
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For instance, the board may be willing to purchase as many books 
as are purchased by the staff, or to match dollar for dollar the 
library fund raised by the teachers. The possibility of support 
from the board of education will be decidedly greater if the faculty 
itself takes the initiative in providing such opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth. 

Once the library is established there should be some provision 
for adding books from year to year. This may be accomplished by 
an item in the annual budget, by annual contributions from 
teachers, and by the loan of additional books which teachers have 
purchased for summer school and extension courses. If some defi- 
nite policy is continued for several years, any teaching staff can 
build a professional library of modest proportions without exces- 
sive cost either to the school district or to the faculty. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The following one hundred books are recommended for the 
general professional library for teachers and members of the super- 
visory and administrative staff. This list does not by any means 
exhaust the valuable professional books on any of the phases of 
education included, but aims to suggest a balanced list of references 
which are likely to be of most interest and value to teachers in 
service. The price listed for each book has been taken from the 
United States Catalog and the Cumulative Book Index, and there 
may be, in come cases, slight variations from prices quoted later by 
the publishers. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Barr, A. S., Burton, William H., and Brueckner, Leo J. Supervision: Principles 
and Practices in the Improvement of Instruction. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. viii + 981. $4.00. 

Bolton, Frederick E., Cole, Thomas R., and Jessup, John H. The Beginning 
Superintendent. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xxxiv + 614. $4.00. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Improving Instruction: Supervision by Principals of Sec- 
ondary Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. ix + 587. $2.50. 

Chamberlain, Leo M. The Teacher and School Organization. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxviii + 656. $2.80. 

Douglass, Harl R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv-+ 579. $3.00. 

Douglass, Harl R., and Boardman, Charles W. Supervision in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xvi + 564. $2.75. 

Ford, Frederick A. The Instructional Program: Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi + 458. $2.75. 

Graves, Frank P. The Administration of American Education: With Especial 
Reference to Personnel Factors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 
xviii + 631. $2.00. 
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Grinnell, J. Erle. Interpreting the Public Schools: A Manual of Principles and 
Practices of Public School Interpretation With Special Emphasis on 
Published Materials. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 
Pp. xii + 360. $2.75. 

Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Oragnization and Administration. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xviii + 652. $3.00. 


COMPREHENSIVE AND GENERAL 


The Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee. Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x + 244. $0.35 
(paper cover). 

Bain, Winifred E. Parents Look at Modern Education. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv + 330. $2.50. 

Beale, Howard K. Are American Teachers Free? An Analysis of Restraints 
Upon the Freedom of Teaching in American Schools. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part XII. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xxiv + 855. $3.50. 

Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditions and 
Attitudes of Young People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 
24. Conducted for the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. Pp. xii + 273. $1.50. 

Curti, Merle. The Social Ideas of American Educators. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part X. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xxii + 614. $3.00. 

Dewey, John. How We Think: A Restatement of the Relation of Reflective 
Thinking to the Educative Process. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933 
(new edition). Pp. x + 302. $2.00. 

Ely, Mary L. (editor). Adult Education in Action. New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education (60 East Forty-Second Street), 1936. Pp. 
xx + 480. $2.75. 

Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the Classroom: Objectives, Principles, and Prac- 
tices. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvi + 260. $2.50. 
Hoban, Charles F., Hoban, Charles F., Jr., Zisman, Samuel B. Visualizing the 
Curriculum. New York: Cordon Co., 1937. Pp. xvi + 304. $3.50. 
Kilpatrick, William H. (editor). The Teacher and Society. First Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. 

Pp. vi + 360. $2.50. 

MacLean, Malcolm S. Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. The Inglis Lecture, 
1938. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 
86. $1.00. 

National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Washington: National Education Association, 1938. 

Pp. x + 166. $0.50. 

The Structure and Administration of Education in American De- 
mocracy. Washington: National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 128. 
$o.50. 

The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 128. $0.50. 
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Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry E. American Regionalism: A Cultural- 
Historical Approach to National Integration. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1938. Pp. x + 693. $5.00. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Art of Learning. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1931. Pp. xiv-+ 409. $2.50. 

Rainey, Homer P., and others. How Fare American Youth? A Report to the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. x + 186. $1.50. 

Rivlin, Harry N. Educating for Adjustment: The Classroom Applications of 
Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xiv + 420. $2.25. 

Russell, Charles. Teaching for Tomorrow. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. xvi + 477. $2.75. 

Sanford, Chester M. Developing Teacher Personality That Wins. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. Pp. 160. $1.60. 

Sheats, Paul H. Education and the Quest for a Middle Way. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. x + 190. $1.25. 

Simon, Henry W. Preface to Teaching. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

Smith, Walter R. Introduction to Educational Sociology. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xvii + 412. $2.00. 


CURRICULUM 


Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, D. S$. Curriculum Development. New York: 
American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xvii + 600. $2.50. 

——. Readings in Curriculum Development. New York: American Book 
Co., 1937. Pp. xvii + 753. $3.00. 

Draper, Edgar M. Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi + 876. $3.25. 

Ellis, Elmer (editor). Education Against Propaganda: Developing Skill in the 
Use of the Sources of Information about Public Affairs. Seventh Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies (Lawrence Hall, Har- 
vard University), 1937. Pp. vi+ 182. $2.00. 

Harap, Henry, and others. The Changing Curriculum. The Joint Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association and the Society for Curriculum Study. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv + 351. $2.00. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, and others. Integration: Its Meaning and Application. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xvi + 315. $2.00. 

Kilpatrick, William H. Remaking the Curriculum. New York: Newson & Co., 
1936. Pp. 128. $0.80. 

Norton, John K., and Norton, Margaret A. Foundations of Curriculum Build- 
ing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x + 600. $3.00. 

Rugg, Harold. American Life and the Curriculum: Next Steps Toward Schools 
of Living. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. xii + 472. $2.60. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1936. Pp. xvi + 504. College edition $3.00. 
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———. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvi + 330. $2.00. 

Garrison, S. C., and Garrison, K. C. Fundamentals of Psychology in Secondary 
Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xx +600. $2.80. 

Jordan, Arthur M. Educational Psychology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933 (revised). Pp. xvii +522. $2.50. 

Pressey, Sidney L. Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1933. Pp. xxxii-+ 594. $2.75. 

Prescott, Daniel A. Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report of the 
Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process of the 
American Council on Education. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1938. Pp. xviii + 324. $1.50. 

Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health Through Education. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. viii + 315. $1.50. 

Shaffer, Laurance F. The Psychology of Adjustment: An Objective Approach 
to Mental Hygiene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. xix + 600. 
$3.00. 

Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. xvi + 682. $3.00. 

Symonds, Percival M. Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xii + 322. $1.50. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Crow, Charles S. Creative Education: Some Relations of Education and Civiliza- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xxvi + 456. $3.00. 

Hildreth, Gertrude H. Learning the Three R’s: A Modern Interpretation. 
Philadelphia: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1937. Pp. x + 824. $2.40. 

Hockett, John A., and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. vi+ 346. $2.60. 

Horrall, Albion H., and others. Let’s Go To School: Integrative Experiences in 
a Public Elementary School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xii + 434. $3.00. 

Ingram, Christine P. Education of the Slow-Learning Child. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii + 420. $1.80. 

McGaughy, James R. An Evaluation of the Elementary School: With a Forecast 
of Its Future. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. Pp. viii + 421. 
$2.67. 

Melvin, Arthur G. The Activity Program. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. x + 276. $3.50. 

National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook. Bul- 
letin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVI, 
No. 6. Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 227-655. $2.00. 

Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth 

Yearbook. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington: Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 227-672. $2.00. 

Tiegs, E. W. Management of Learning in the Elementary Schools. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv + 306. $2.80. 
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Tippett, James S., in collaboration with the Committee of the Parker School 
District, Greenville, South Carolina. Schools for a Growing Democracy. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. viii + 338. $2.00. 


GUIDANCE AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Cox, Philip W. L., and Duff, John C. Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xxvi + 536. $3.00. 

Jones, Arthur J. Education of Youth for Leadership. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xix + 246. $2.00. 

_— . Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934 
(second edition). Pp. xxviii + 456. $3.00. 

Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Grayson N. Guidance in Secondary Schools. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xii + 640. $2.50. 

McKown, Harry C. Assembly and Auditorium Activities. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. xxi + 462. $2.50. 

Extra-Curricular Activities. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937 (revised). 
Pp. xv + 734. $3.25. 

— —. Home Room Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. 
Pp. xxii + 448. $3.00. 








School Clubs: Their Organization, Administration, Supervision, and 
Activities. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xviii + 498. $2.50. 

Otto, Henry J., and Hamrin, Shirley A. Co-Curricular Activities in Elementary 
Schools. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv + 442. 
$2.75. 

Roemer, Joseph, Allen, Charles F., and Yarnell, Dorothy A. Basic Student 
ictivities: Organization and Administration of Home Rooms, Clubs, and 
Assemblies. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv + 367. $2.20. 


HISTORY, COMPARATIVE, AND PHILOSOPHY 


Alberty, Harold B., and Bode, Boyd H. (editors). Educational Freedom and 
Democracy. Second Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. viii + 292. $2.25. 

Bode, Boyd H. Progressive Education at the Cross Roads. New York: New- 
son and Co., 1938. Pp. 128. $1.00. 





Democracy as a Way of Life. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+ 114. $1.25. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. The History of Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. Pp. xxiv + 849. $3.50. 

Dewey, John. Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Pp. xii + 116. $1.25. 

Kandel, I. L. Comparative Education. Boston:Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 
Pp. xxvi + 922. $4.00. 

Knight, Edgar W. Education in the United States. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934 
(new edition). Pp. ix + 613. $2.50. 

Saucier, W. A. Introduction to Modern Views of Education. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1937. Pp. vi+ 490. $2.80. 

Woelfel, Norman. Molders of the American Mind: A Critical Review of the 
Social Attitudes of Seventeen Leaders in American Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xii + 304. $3.00. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Bossing, Nelson L. Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xvi + 704. $2.75. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Secondary Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. x + 578. $2.50. 
Brink, William G. Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv + 738. $3.00. 
Douglass, Aubrey A. Modern Secondary Education: Principles and Practices. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. xviii + 782. $3.00. 

Douglass, Harl R. Modern Methods in High School Teaching. Boston: Hough- 
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A Teacher Considers Visual Aids 


HELEN MacMANUS 
Teacher, Central High School 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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EACHING with pictures is not an innovation. However, 
T modern science has so perfected a new photography that the 
picture has taken on unusual significance in our modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Among the articles which Westinghouse recently planted in its 
“time capsule,” to be opened 5000 years hence, were a copy of the 
picture magazine Life and a motion picture reel and projector. 
This signifies the importance of the pictured idea in our civiliza- 
tion. Since youth has accepted this improved medium of learning 
whole-heartedly, the new photography brings implications to the 
modern classroom that demand consideration. 

But the meaning of the motion picture in the life of youth 
outside the classroom forces attention also. The teacher today no 
longer confines his scope of influence to the four walls of the class- 
room. Dr. E. H. Garinger, in his unique discussion of the Ad- 
ministration of Discipline in the High School, points out the grave 
responsibility of the school for out-of-school guidance: 

The school must assume a larger share in the responsibility 

for the behavior of pupils when away from school. Personal habits 
and attitudes are being learned whenever the nervous system is 
responding. If the school is concerned with the ultimate product, 
the character of the pupil, it cannot well afford to forego the op- 
portunity of at least sharing in the responsibility for the conduct 
of the learners in other areas of the total learning situation. 
When we consider that twenty-eight million young people are 
in weekly attendance at theatres throughout our land, and when 
we consider how meagre our plans are for aiding them to meet 
this leisure time pursuit, we have a real challenge. 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE ILLUMINATED PICTURE 


Practically all teachers have recognized the tremendous time- 
saving and money-saving possibilities of the illuminated picture, 
whether it be stereopticon slide or moving picture. During the 
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curtailments of the depression, our principal at Central High 
School found himself confronted with the usual but intensified 
problem of teacher shortage. 

Patiently he guided his teachers into the use of more and more 
slides and pictures. In this way the problem of larger class enroll- 
ments in the social science and natural science departments was 
somewhat diminished. And one teacher, who found herself during 
the depression teaching a subject outside of her usual field, relied 
almost entirely upon visual aids. ‘Therefore, while we have had 
no actually controlled experimentation within our school, it has 
been observed and accepted by many of our teachers that pupils 
learn more quickly and remember more completely those facts 
presented in the visual way. 

It is very interesting to compare and contrast the ways in which 
different teachers recognize the time-saving possibilities of the 
visual instruction. Two teachers within our school always use 
slides to pre-view their units. Others prefer to use them at various 
periods in the teaching of the unit, as in the assimilation, or per- 
haps in the review. Our principal has been very wise in allowing 
his teachers to work out their own technique as their experiences 
with the pictures have grown. There is no hard-bound rule among 
our teachers about the when and how to use the new aids. But 
gradually a technique is developing with them. It is interesting to 
note the reaction of the children, too, in regard to the time the 
slide is used. 

A recent questioning among one hundred sixty-five sophomores 
revealed that 87% of the students preferred to see the slide at the 
beginning of the unit. They were very emphatic in their statements 
that the pictures helped them to pick up ideas more quickly than 
the books; the slides shortened the assimilation period and left 
more time for discussion. 

This is a decided shock to some of us who have toiled and 
devised and worried about the reading habits of high school stu- 
dents. Perhaps the printed idea, after 6000 years, has reached its 
peak. Perhaps this newer and swifter mode of communication 
is the modern answer to our speeded-up civilization, to our modern 
student with his enriched culture and his tremendous environment 
that grows by leaps and bounds almost daily. Perhaps it is time 
to give instruction on how to see the new pictured idea as well 
as on how to grasp the age-old printed idea. And perhaps when 
and if the “time capsule” of Westinghouse is opened 5000 years 
hence, our descendants will be as astounded and amused at our 
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crude pictures and film-books as we are today by the stone tablets 
and clay-books of the early Egyptians and Assyrians. 


ECONOMY IN LEARNING THROUGH VISUAL AIDS 


This economy of learning time through the use of visual aids 
must of necessity have appeal to the administrator. Ways of econ- 
omizing the classroom teacher’s time must be found if he is to 
undertake the increasing new duties in the classroom and in the 
community. With some release from endless fact-prodding and 
fact-drilling, with larger classes to take care of his regular “teach- 
ing load,” the classroom teacher will be released for those new 
duties which require more individualized contacts with his pupils. 

The chemistry, physics, and social science teachers in Central 
High School have shown such genuine interest in visual materials 
that it really seems beside the point to say that equipment costs 
in these departments may be drastically lowered by the use of vis- 
ual equipment. However, this is of vital interest to administrators 
in this period of continued budget tightening. For example, it 
has been found by Mr. F. D. McClusky of the Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, New York, that the visually taught science courses in 
his school could be equipped for $400 less capital than the con- 
ventionally taught ones. Also, we have discovered in Central High 
School that splendid map slides can be had for $1 to $2. These 
are at least comparable to roll wall maps that cost $5 to $10 each. 
In this age of over-night map making by the dictators and wars, 
we need cheaper maps! 

What is perhaps more significant is the dynamic way in which 
visual aids influence the emotions and social attitudes of the child. 
Since citizenship depends not upon information alone, but also 
upon attitudes of appreciation, critical-mindedness, and co-opera- 
tion, the new visual aids should be evaluated in these respects. 


EMOTIONAL LEARNING THROUGH VISUAL AIDS 


One of the most telling examples of emotional learning in our 
school was observed in connection with a beautiful set of colored 
slides on word-origins and meanings. Word study is always diffi- 
cult with the child of low I. Q. But how eagerly this particular 
class, a retarded one, grasped word meanings from these illu- 
strated words! For weeks after this lesson, an individual would be 
found imitating the poses in the illustrated slides and demanding 
that the class name the word suggested by his pose. Supercilious, 
acumen, recalcitrant, or precipitate, were no longer hard words to 
him. His recall of the denotation of the word had been decidedly 
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influenced by the emotional connotation gained through the pic- 
ture on the slide. 

It is very easy to confuse the truly significant emotional appeal 
with the morbid sentimentality of the “tear-jerker” motion pic- 
tures. The history and literature classes of our school felt that a 
showing of A Tale of Two Cities was successful in arousing the 
desirable emotional appeal toward the Reign of Terror. Dickens’s 
superb description of his characters and his settings did not “strike 
home”’ so forcefully as Ronald Coleman’s well-timed and emotional 
dialogue or the excellent accompaniment of Chopin’s appealing 
melodies. Our science teachers considered the showing of The 
Story of Louis Pasteur significant for presenting the accurate tech- 
niques of science. But what of the way Paul Muni persuades his 
audience to an appreciation of Pasteur’s services to mankind? And 
so we could name countless examples of the high emotional appeal 
which enhances concepts of brotherly love, justice, ethical stand- 
ards of action, and humanitarian living that have come to our 
students through showing of such pictures as Captains Courageous, 
Les Misérables, or Count of Monte Cristo. It does not require a 
great deal of imagination on the part of educators to see that with 
the aid of pictures it is possible to build up a mighty horror of 
war, a strong social consciousness in regard to one another, and 
high ethical patterns for personal behavior. Significant research 
has already been undertaken to prove this. Dr. W. W. Charters, 
in his pioneering discussion of Motion Pictures and Youth, which 
resulted from careful research in co-operation with the Motion 
Pictures Research Council, makes this statement: 


“The outstanding contribution of the study is the establish- 
ment of the fact that the attitude of children toward a social value 
can be measurably changed by one exposure to a picture.” 


CriTIcAL ATTITUDES DEVELOPED IN STUDENTS 


Any teacher who has allowed his class to digest information 
from slides or films is always impressed with the critical attitude 
that makes itself evident. No doubt there are wide opportunities 
for research on this educative value of pictures. As a matter of 
fact, I have felt at times during and after classroom showings that 
perhaps too much time is consumed in what the teacher may con- 
sider “useless questions” on the part of pupils. But what may 
appear to be trite, trivial, or self-evident to the teacher is often 
cause for deep concern to the pupil. Some of our teachers in 
Central High School have welcomed as evidence of critical-minded- 
ness such questions as these from our students: 
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Do you think that picture was fair to us paper carriers? (After 
a showing of “A Day with the New York Sun.”’) 

Don't you think “The Plow that Broke the Plain” missed an 
opportunity to show what our government is doing about soil 
erosion? (After a showing of “The Plow that Broke the Plain.”) 

I don’t believe alcohol is so harmful a. all that! (After a show- 
ing of “The Pay Off.”) 

Don’t you think Father Flanagan was wrong in giving Pee Wee 
rewards for good conduct? (After seeing “Boys’ ‘Town.’’) 

Do you think the mediaeval knights and ladies really looked 
like that? (After a showing of “The Crusades.’’) 

History does not present Marie Antoinette as such a worthy 
character. Why does Hollywood do this? I don’t think Holly- 
wood has a right to do this! (After seeing “Marie Antoinette.’’) 

There’s a road in that picture! Did the pioneers find roads as 
they traveled westward? (During a showing of slides on “The West- 
ward Movement.) 

Is there any provision for education in the Constitution? I 
think there should be. 

In the picture, when Rhode Island voted to send no delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, why did they call it a Constitu- 
tional Convention? The Convention was called to amend the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, was it not? 

How did Benjamin Franklin get the title of Doctor? 

Did Negroes vote in that day? (After a showing of The Serv- 
ant of the People.) 


Educators have much to say nowadays about integration, about 
breaking down the boundaries of subject matter in the secondary 
curriculum. Recently, at Central High School, we have had occa- 
sion to observe a project which originated within our student as- 
sembly and spread naturally into different departments. I mention 
it here because it seems to emphasize the potentialities of visual 
aids in a program of integration. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM 


A new committee had been added to the standing committees 
of our student assembly, namely, the Civics Committee. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to bring our school into closer contact 
with the community. It was decided to present a program for 
community leaders during National Educational Week, a program 
that would foster community pride. After careful discussion as to 
the type of program, the Camera Club volunteered its services. So 
it was that the Camera Club was commissioned to take thirty-six 
snap-shots of various markers of historical interest throughout 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. These snap-shots were trans- 
ferred to stereopticon slides. ‘Then the members of the Alpha Theta 
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Chi, a club formed for the purpose of out-of-class study of socially 
significant topics, assumed the responsibility of the oral presenta- 
tions to accompany the showing of the slides. The Social Com- 
mittee assumed the responsibility of planning and serving luncheon 
to the invited guests. The natural enthusiasm of our students in 
putting over by way o*,the visual method a scheme that touched 
so many phases of our school life naturally interested those who 
are eager about the potentialities of visual aids. 

There is one benefit accruing from a visual aids program that 
is often overlooked or underestimated. This is the benefit which 
comes directly to those boys and girls who actually make the 
money for our program, who efficiently keep the records, order the 
materials, interview teachers about their needs, and finally “put 
on the show” in the classroom or auditorium. More and more 
educators are stressing the importance of activity programs, both 
curricular and extracurricular, that are character-molding or per- 
sonality-developing in their results. 

In the operation of the finances, which usually involves about 
$1400 annually, and in the ordering and dispensing of the slides 
and films, the student finds a natural practice-period for personality 
and character growth. It has been a source of keen interest to our 
faculty to watch some of our students practice their salesmanship 
on fellow students in urging them to attend the five-cent noonday 
shows that provide the revenue for our visual program. It has been 
even more interesting to watch the secretaries and operators “drum 
up business,” as they say, when they are “selling” a set of slides 
or a film to a teacher. 

These students have built up a pride in making each teacher 
on their assignments satisfied with the mechanical operation in 
the classroom. Occasionally there has been a feeling of disapproval 
on the part of teachers because the operators are sometimes too 
eager to leave classes in order to perform duties around the build- 
ing. But more often have teachers been sympathetic with the ac- 
tivity and very frequently they have been interested in finding 
places on the Visual Aids Committee for students who need mean- 
ingful activity to help them in making personality adjustments. 
Here, again, the attitude of Dr. E. H. Garinger in regard to extra- 
curricular activities and discipline is pertinent. He says in his 
Administration of Discipline in the High School: 


, “The program of educational offerings, courses, clubs, organiza- 
tions, must be greatly enriched. The educational guidance and 
remedial program is associated directly with the number of dis- 
ciplinary problems arising.” 
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And, again: 


“Extracurricular activities must be embraced as a worthy part 
of the educational program and should not be looked upon as 
step-children to do service for academic subjects.” 


“CULTURAL LAG” IN FILM PRODUCTION 


Thus we have considered the expediency of the slide and film 
as teaching aids. Unfortunately, however, there are many negative 
angles confronting the teacher in regard to visual materials. 

Dr. Edgar Dale, a noted authority on this subject, says that 
there is a greater “cultural lag” in the educational film and slide 
production than in any other phase of our civilization. At the pres- 
ent time, perhaps the field of science is more adequately supplied 
with good films than any other educational field. Mechanical en- 
gineering has done much toward equipping the modern classroom 
with splendid projectors, but there is now a crying need for the 
proper films for this fine equipment. Producers seem unaware of 
educational objectives. They cannot be expected to give us what 
we want unless we make it clear to them what we want, and unless 
we make use of it after they give it to us. No doubt the film will 
follow the path of the textbook. The classroom teacher should 
prepare to co-operate with the producer just as the classroom 
teacher has co-operated so efficaciously with the publisher. This 
will be one way of speeding up this “cultural lag.” 


COMMERCIALIZATION IN FILMS 


Again, unfortunately, the business man has commercialized on 
childhood. Our schools are literally flooded with the so-called 
“educational” film of commerce. To be sure, these advertisements 
have some educational value. But the danger lies in that they pose 
as “educational” but are more usually gross and unfair propa- 
ganda. Working conditions are rarely revealed as they are and 
products are glamourously presented. Real danger lies in their 
promiscuous use. The business man fully realizes the power of 
the motion picture. He is making a desperate and somewhat suc- 
cessful attempt with it. 

But the surface has hardly been scratched so far as the real 
educational film is concerned. The science teacher asks for the 
scientific reel which applies the principles he teaches, which shows 
the consumer the scientific side of his purchases. The social science 
teacher cries out for a film with real actors to drive home some 
desirable social attitude. The literature teacher laments that his 
field is practically neglected so far as 16 mm. producers are con- 
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cerned. It is true that Hollywood, with its usual uncanny sense 
of recognizing new sources of profit, is beginning to feel these 
needs. But unless the classroom teacher makes his aims and objec- 
tives clear, we will still be some time in gaining those films that 
best answer our purpose. 


SOME RESEARCH FINDINGS IN MOTION PICTURES 


The implications of the theatrical motion picture are just as 
provocative as those of the classroom film. Dr. W. W. Charters 
has made a real contribution to education in his summary of the 
investigations of the Payne Fund Studies, whose objectives centered 
around the theatrical motion picture. In the preface of Motion 
Pictures and Youth, Dr. Charters states the purposes of the com- 
mittee in making these investigations: 


“No one in this country up to the present time has known in 
any general or impersonal manner just what effect motion pictures 
(theatrical in nature) have upon children. Meanwhile children 
clamor to attend the movies as often as they are allowed to go. 
Moving pictures make a profound appeal to children of all ages. 
In such a situation it is obvious that a comprehensive study of the 
influence of motion pictures upon youth is appropriate.” 


Some of the findings of this research are startling. For instance, 
children remember a great deal of what they see in the movies: 
the 8- or g-year-old gets half of what he sees; the 11- or 12-year- 
old, two-thirds; and the 15- or 16-year-old, four-fifths of what he 
sees. And a single motion picture produces a drastic change in 
attitude; this influence of movie-change-of-attitude is cumulative; 
and the effects of these changes are decidedly lasting. This com- 
mittee also found that motion pictures play vividly upon any one 
given emotion; the 16- or 18-year-old group is especially susceptible 
to erotic scenes. What can the classroom teacher do about these 
revealing facts? 

To begin with, he might frankly present the situation to the 
youth of today who will be the parents and teachers of tomorrow. 
He might help youth to interpret this urge for the movies. Per- 
haps it will be possible to really teach the youth of today the in- 
telligent way to “shop” for his movies. Perhaps he will be eager 
to accept the direct guidance of his teachers, instead of the indirect 
guidance of the movies, in solving so many of the personal prob- 
lems that bombard the adolescent. Perhaps he will grow to see 
that the solutions which he has found so often in the motion pic- 
ture are not reliable after all. Perhaps the teacher can make him 
realize that movie producers will give him the type of picture he 
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wants. If he demands “namby-pamby” solutions to pressing social 
problems, they will supply such. If he demands and patronizes 
those pictures with high ethical purpose and frank and honest 
solutions, the producers will also gladly supply his demands. 

In fact, Hollywood has already begun to respond to the class- 
room teacher's effort to teach motion picture appreciation. Ex- 
cellent study materials are furnished. Central High School has had 
unusually fine co-operation from our local theatre managers in 
our attempts at motion picture appreciation. Dr. Charters says, 
“The producers ought to have a heart!” We believe they will, 
if we prove to be real co-workers. 


A CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS 

These contemplations on the possibilities of the film and mo- 
tion picture appreciation have been taken from scant observa- 
tions within Central High School. From all indications the new 
photography will prove to be a potent influence not only within 
the classrooms, but also within the neighborhood theatres that are 
springing so thickly around us. It may, indeed, vie with the so- 
cialized activity, the laboratory method, and even with the printed 
page! It is time to consider this new educational influence and to 
prepare a new technique to embrace it. 





Teacher Participation 

Teacher participation in educational planning has long been 
urged by our Association. We have recognized that each of one 
million teachers in our country can and will help in doing the 
thinking and in sharing the responsibilities of our educational pro- 
gram if given the opportunity to do so. We believe that any school 
system that does not use to the best advantage the ability of each 
member of its staff is failing to do what can and ought to be done 
for its children.—Willard E. Givens. 





The Educational Policies Commission has boiled down the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education to four “purposes,” to-wit: 
The school should teach youth (1) How to use their own abilities 
to the best advantage; (2) How to get along with other people; 
(3) How to make a living; (4) How to assert their rights and per- 
form their duties as citizens. The Commission’s new book, en- 
titled The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, expands 
the thesis that “achievement of democracy through education is 
the most urgent and the most intensely practical problem facing 
our profession.” 
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HOSE of us who believe in what is often labeled “progressive 
ee ation” are primarily concerned with putting into prac- 
tice the best that we know in terms of principles of child learning 
and philosophies of education. 

To do this effectively requires not only modification of our 
traditional classroom procedures, but considerable administrative 
reorganization as well. Before discussing the implications to pub- 
lic school administration it is first desirable to treat briefly some 
of the generally accepted philosophies of education and known 
principles of child development. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


1. Individuals differ from other individuals. ‘This has long 
been recognized in principle, but is still far from being put into 
general practice in the public schools throughout the nation. Any 
wide-awake first-grade teacher will tell you that if you start a 
group of thirty first-graders along the road to reading, and if you 
encourage each child to travel as rapidly as he is capable and yet 
not force the child of low reading ability into impossible reading 
situations, you will have at the end of the year a few children who 
read second-grade readers with ease, a number of others who are 
still in the primer and first-reader stage, and a few who have made 
little progress so far as the actual mechanical phases of reading 
are concerned. This is as it should be, although too many teachers 
and administrators are still thinking in terms of reading standards 
and lock-step methods. What is true of reading ability is true 
of muscular control, social adjustment, music, and other areas of 
pupil activity. 

2. Individuals differ within themselves. Not only do children 
differ from other children but they differ greatly in their own abil- 
ity to do various things. It has not been many years since instruc- 


* Adapted by permission from the Les Angeles School Journal. 
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tors in classes in tests and measurements were lecturing on the 
desirability of the rather even profile chart, and suggesting that 
if a child’s test score showed high achievement in one subject and 
low in another that we should encourage him to give more atten- 
tion to the subject in which he was low and less time to the one 
in which he was good. Today we are recognizing that irregularity 
of achievement is the normal rather than the abnormal thing, and 
is to be expected. While students who are good in one field of 
academic endeavor are usually good in other fields, it is a well 
recognized fact that many children actually are more capable in 
mathematics than they are in the social studies or vice versa, and 
that the correlation between academic ability and ability in music, 
art, or the mechanical fields is notoriously low. Modern philosophy 
of education suggests that while a student should be encouraged 
to better his achievement in any essential abilities in which he 
does poorly, he should also be encouraged to give especial attention 
to those activities in which he shows ability superior to that in 
other fields. A student who is good in art, music, or dramatics, 
but poor in academic fields should be encouraged to develop to 
the fullest extent those areas in which he is successful, at the same 
time not neglecting those abilities essential to active participation 
in his society. 

3. Education is experiencing. Learning and experiencing are 
synonymous. The person is best educated who has had the 
greatest number and widest variety of worthwhile experiences. 
The traditional school is to be criticized not because it failed to 
provide for pupil experiences, but rather because so many of the 
experiences which it did stimulate were too stilted, were largely 
concerned with the memorization of subject-matter or acquiring 


certain abilities through the drill-type procedure, and were often’ 


lacking in purpose for the child. If learning is experiencing, then 
the school must provide an experience curriculum rather than a 
subject-matter curriculum, and must guide the learner into a wide 
variety of worthwhile activities. 

4. Learning is a growth process, not a drill process. Learning is 
to a great extent a matter of maturation—social, physical, mental, 
and emotional. While repetition is often necessary to the develop- 
ing of an ability, learning cannot progress more rapidly than matu- 
ration. For instance, the ability to read depends upon the child’s 
having reached certain stages in physical, social, and mental 
growth; and intensive drill will accomplish little in terms of actual 
reading development until the child has reached what is generally 
called a stage of reading readiness. [Most»children who have great 
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difficulty in learning to write in the first grade will learn easily a 
few years later when their physical and mental development has 
reached a point where the necessary muscular coordination is pos- 
sible.] 


5. Children are goal-seeking organisms. It has been well demon- 
strated that learning is most efficient when the learner has a pur- 
pose in view, and is progressing toward goals which he recognizes 
as worth while. So long as the student has to be driven into the 
doing of set tasks, or so long as he is motivated largely by extrinsic 
goals, the learning will be relatively inefficient. In this connection 
it is very probable that the subject marks of the traditional high 
school report card actually are a hindrance to learning in that 
they, rather than the successful achievement of a purposeful task, 
tend to become the goals toward which the student is working. 
Teachers are too often inclined to emphasize the importance of 
marks, and in many cases to use them as clubs to drive pupils to 
the doing of assigned tasks, in lieu of guiding purposeful activity. 


6. Learning is efficient only when there is insight into the whole 
situation. Before we attempt to teach a student some high school 
subject, we should be certain that he knows what purpose this 
subject will serve in his life. The activity unit, often called the 
unit of work, presents excellent opportunities for developing in- 
sight into learning situations in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and the social studies. An understanding of the meaning of per- 
centage or the effect of climate upon the lives of a people are not 
to be developed overnight, but are the results of much purposeful 
experiencing in situations involving such concepts. There will be 
learning only if the learning situation is within the student’s level 


of insight. 


7. The student, by nature, is a curious, active organism. He is 
anxious to learn, although he may not always see much sense in 
some of the things which adults feel he ought to learn, especially 
if it has little or no direct connection with the things in which he 
is interested. This implies an experience curriculum dealing with 
things within his level of social, physical, mental, and emotional 
development. 

Children in general are not naturally lazy mentally, in spite 
of popular belief to the contrary. Many of our low-ability children 
are behavior problems or display little interest in doing their work 
in school not because of “natural cussedness” but because of a 
curriculum lacking in purpose for them, and often entirely beyond 
their level of insight under typical school procedures. Many of 
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their reactions are defenses against a curriculum poorly fitted to 
their needs. 

8. The curriculum must be adjusted to the student, rather than 
the student adjusted to the curriculum. This is another principle 
to which we have given lip service for a number of years, but which 
is still largely recognized by the extent to which it is violated. Few 
systems have reorganized their curricula, promotion systems, plans 
for marking and granting units which are implied by accepting 
the above educational philosophy. So long as we expect all or 
most of the students in a class to read out of the same social studies 
book, to solve the same type of problems in mathematics, or to 
take the same assignment in English we are failing to adjust the 
curriculum to the student. Just so long as we are holding to course 
standards and basing promotion on the ability to do the work of 
a given course we are failing to put into practice that which we 
have accepted in principle. 

g. The school is concerned with the development of the whole 
child—physical, mental, emotional, and social—and with the whole 
of the child’s activities both in and out of school. In the past we 
have given too little attention to the cultivation of desirable atti- 
tudes and modes of conduct, and have overemphasized the purely 
academic achievements. We have taught children to master cer- 
tain academic information and skills, but have given too little 
attention to the attitudes toward school, teachers, and the differ- 
ent subjects which were developing at the same time. 

10. The real goals, or desired outcomes, of education are in 
terms of pupil development—attitudes and appreciations, under- 
standings, and essential abilities—not in terms of subject matter 
to be mastered or topics to be covered. We must give increasing 
consideration to setting up a school environment looking to the 
development of desirable modes of conduct on the part of the 
learner. 

11. The teacher’s role in the learning process is that of a coun- 
selor and leader of pupil activities, not that of a director. The 
teacher is one who guides pupils into worthwhile experiences, not 
one who assigns tasks to be done. 

An acceptance of the above philosophies and principles of edu- 
cation carries with it certain implications in terms of organization 
and administration, among which are the following: 


IMPLICATIONS IN TERMS OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


1. The elimination of grade standards as a basis of classification 
in elementary schools. Pupils should be. grouped according to 
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social age rather than academic achievement. This will corre- 
spond much more closely to chronological than to mental age. In- 
stead of having the first, second, third grades and on up through 
the school we will have groups one, two, three, etc. The term by 
which we designate each of the groups is, of course, unimportant. 
What is important is that children be kept in their own social age 
group, and that the curriculum be adjusted to the needs and 
abilities of the pupils. This in itself necessitates certain modifica- 
tions. 

2. The development of a curriculum of major activity units. 
There is a definite need for the development of a sequence of 
major activity units, so that learning at one level will bear a direct 
relationship to learning at another. As this needs to be done for 
the whole school system, including elementary as well as secondary 
levels, it becomes the task of curriculum departments and county 
and state superintendents. 

3. If we are going to encourage teachers to progress along mod- 
ern lines in education we must face the plain fact that more sup- 
plies and reading and audio-visual materials must be furnished. 
To develop a good unit requires large amounts of reading mate- 
rials of various levels of difficulty, and covering a variety of sub- 
jects. Visual materials are very necessary. Construction activities 
and the various arts and crafts require materials not needed under 
a more formal approach to education. In this connection a central 
circulating library can do much to furnish needed reading and 
visual materials for the more widely used units of work. Sets 
made up of a wide variety of reading and visual materials on a 
given unit could be gathered together to be sent to classrooms to 
supplement the room library. A set should remain in a room 
during the life of the unit. 


4. The report card, with its marks of achievement in the vari- 
ous subjects, needs to be replaced with a report to parents more in 
harmony with modern educational thought. Subject and behavior 
marks as such should be eliminated. The informal letter from the 
teacher to the parent is an excellent form of report. Care needs 
to be taken that essential information is contained in the letter, 
and that it be constructive in nature. Progress of the child toward 
the desired outcomes of education should form the basis for the 
body of the letter. 

5. Cumulative record cards need to be developed on which will 
be recorded essential information about the child from the time 
he enters the kindergarten until he leaves the high school. These 
records, which are essential to the development of a guidance 
service, should contain records of academic progress, special inter- 
ests and abilities, worthwhile achievements, needed information 
about the student’s family, and a complete health record. Many 
schools have such records, and will gladly make them available to 
interested school districts. Anecdotal records of the student’s ex- 
periences in connection with major activity units, and of his actual 
progress in the essential abilities should also be included. 











Recommendations of the 
Governor’s Commission 
on Education in North 
Carolina 


G. B. PHILLIPS 


Secretary, Governor’s Commission on Education 


KX 


HE COMMISSION is composed of nine members who were 
gente by the Governor to make a study of, and to report 
on, the public school system of North Carolina. A summary of 
the recommendations of the Commission follows: 

1. The Additional Year. The Commission considers the addi- 
tional year an immediate need. It, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That the State of North Carolina extend the state supported 
school term to include a minimum of eight months each year for 
twelve years, on a flexible basis that will permit students of ade- 
quate maturity to complete the course in such time as their ability 
and achievement justify; that a period of one year be utilized for 
the purpose of study and experimentation in a program of gradual 
introduction of the additional year, to the end that within four 
years from September, 1939, the full program will be in effect in 
all school systems of the State; and that from the appropriation 
made for this extended term the State Department of Public In- 
struction be permitted and instructed to use a given amount for 
a comprehensive study of the needs and appropriate programs to 
be offered in the longer school term; 

(b) That the United States Commissioner of Education, who 
has expressed the desire and willingness to cooperate in the plan- 
ning of a state-wide study of the extended term and related prob- 
lems, through the contribution of the services of members of his 
staff, be invited to co-operate, the preliminary work to begin as 
soon as possible after its authorization; 

(c) That, in view of the many problems which will develop in 
connection with the introduction of the longer term, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education, invite various persons engaged in public 
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school and college work to participate as a Study Commission in 
surveys and studies as the need for such professional help may 
develop. 

2. The Ninth Month. The Commission has received many sug- 
gestions with respect to the addition of the ninth month on a state- 
wide basis. Serious consideration has been given to the points 
of view expressed. Recognizing the definite value of the ninth 
month, but at the same time realizing the factors involved in the 
establishment of such a program on a state-wide basis, the Commis- 
sion believes that for the present this should be a responsibility of 
the local unit. 

3. Vocational Education. ‘The Commission recommends: 

(a) That the entire field of vocational opportunity be explored 
as a basis for the desired expansion of activities already well es- 
tablished, and for the introduction of new and appropriate fields; 

(b) That the industrial arts and pre-vocationa]l program be es- 
tablished on the junior high school level as an integral part of 
the Department of Public Instruction with a specific appropriation 
to begin the work immediately; 

(c) That the State Department of Public Instruction establish 
a program of guidance in the Division of Instructional Service 
through the use of Federal Funds which may be secured for that 
purpose; 

(d) That teacher-training institutions within the State be en- 
couraged and allowed, when they meet the requirements, to ex- 
pand their facilities for training teachers for vocational work be- 
cause of the acknowledged shortage of teachers. 

(e) That a program for itinerant teachers be established in 
counties to provide agricultural, mechanical, home economics, and 
other courses for schools too small to employ a full-time teacher; 

(f) That regular teachers with talent and interest in vocational 
education be encouraged to secure special training in summer ses- 
sions to enable them to carry part-time work in their schools; 

(g) That regular teachers of agriculture, mechanical arts, home 
economics, and such other vocational teachers as may be employed, 
be encouraged to increase their offerings of evening school courses 
for young people no longer in school and adults who desire further 
training; and 

(h) That special attention be given to offering to those young 
people who are no longer in school opportunity for short-term 
courses of vocational nature. 

4. Curriculum. The Commission recognizes the magnitude and 
importance of other curriculum changes besides the problems of 
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vocational education which are to be involved in the shift from 
the eleven-year to the twelve-year system, and recommends that 
such changes be referred to the State Department of Public In- 
struction and co-operating agencies to be included in the program 
for the introduction of the additional year. 

5. Retirement. Since another Commission of the Legislature is 
presenting a carefully prepared report recommending a complete 
plan for teacher retirement, this Commission goes no further than 
to recommend emphatically that, whatever else it may do, the 
General Assembly of 1939 should enact a program of retirement 
that will give immediate assurance of an income at retirement for 
all teachers who have served as many as thirty-five years, and as 
rapid inclusion as possible of all teachers, with the idea of em- 
phasizing the urgent necessity for a program of retirement which 
will protect the children from teachers whose period of effective 
service has passed, and at the same time render justice in their 
declining years to teachers who have given their lives to the cause 
of education. 

6. Tenure. The Commission recognizes the need for further 
study of tenure but makes no recommendation for action at this 
time. It does, however, emphatically disapprove of practices in- 
dicating partisan politics, nepotism, and personal favoritism called 
to its attention as existing here and there in North Carolina. There 
is evidence of injustice to teachers and a sense of insecurity that 
in the long run seriously affects the work of the school. Such con- 
ditions are an indictment of democracy and a disgrace to any per- 
son, group, or school system tainted by their existence. 

4. Salaries. The Commission recommends as the first minimum 
step in the restoration of the teacher salary schedule that the 
present maximum salary (paid by the state) of $123.75 be increased 
five dollars ($5.00) for the year 1939-1940 for all teachers rated as 
A 9g, that is teachers who hold the highest certificate, with 9 or 
more years of experience, and that an additional increment of 
five dollars ($5.00) be added in the year 1940-1941 for all teachers 
with an A 10 rating. 

It further recommends that the State Board of Education con- 
tinue its study of the salary schedule for superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers as it may be related to any new certification 
program. } 

8. Certification and Teacher Supply. The Commission recom- 
mends that the State Department of Public Instruction make a 
thorough study of and revise its certification program to require 
a period of probation as the basis for the award of the standard 
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state certificate and to establish a Master Certificate to be awarded 
for meritorious service; also that professional improvement be a 
definite requirement during the probationary period and during 
the life of the regular certificate; and that the renewal of certifi- 
cates by legislative enactment be discontinued. 

The Commission recommends also that the Department of 
Public Instruction direct a continuous study in co-operation with 
all teacher-training institutions to the end that these institutions 
may have sufficient information to guide adequately young people 
preparing for teaching. 

g. Administration. Feeling that it is for the best interest of 
the public school system to have immediate relief from scattered 
state administration rather than wait for the long-time goal of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, the Commission recommends 
that the General Assembly of 1939 provide that for the present 
the administration of the public schools be placed under the State 
Board of Education and that there be provided an advisory com- 
mission to the State Board of Education to consist of seven mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Governor, and that the work of the 
various boards and agencies (referred to in the full report) be con- 
solidated and administered by the State Board of Education and 
the advisory commission suggested. It is proposed that the State 
School Commission become the advisory commission to the Board 
of Education and that it be composed of the seven members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

It is noted that certain counties and cities have consolidated 
their administrative organizations. ‘The Commission recommends 
this plan to those units which due to local conditions would find 
it economical and efficient. 

10. Local Participation. ‘The Commission deplores the multi- 
plying of school administrative units by special legislative enact- 
ment. Realizing that pressure for such units comes almost ex- 
clusively from the desire of local units to have the right to vote a 
supplementary school tax to maintain a ninth month or otherwise 
supplement state minimum provisions for education, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the school law be so changed as to permit 
one or more local districts as now constituted under the county- 
wide organization program to exercise the right to local participa- 
tion in the support of the schools by voting locally in the usual 
manner. 

11. Consolidation and Transportation. In view of the possi- 
ble addition of one year, it is apparent that the problems of con- 
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solidation and transportation will be increased. To meet this 
situation it seems advisable wherever feasible and practicable to 
allow the elementary schools, having three or more teachers, to re- 
main in the local communities; and in some instances where the 
number of students would justify it, elementary schools might be 
re-established in their local communities. 

The Commission has heard considerable complaint regarding 
crowded buses and difficult schedules. This results from worn- 
out equipment and an inadequate number of buses. At present 
the counties are required by the law to provide the new buses 
needed for transportation of the children. ‘The State provides 
only for the replacement, upkeep, and operation. The Commission 
earnestly urges the General Assembly to limit specifically by law 
the number of high school and elementary grade children who 
may be carried in the buses of various sizes. Such a law, if en- 
forced, would require the counties to provide an adequate number 
of buses to relieve the congestion and to protect the moral and 
physical health of the children. It is equally important that the 
administrative authorities in charge of schools see that there is 
adequate supervision of children on the buses, before the opening 
of school in the morning, and while waiting for the buses after 
school. 

12. Compulsory Attendance. The Commission recommends 
that the compulsory attendance age be increased from 14 years to 
16 years and that adequate provision be made for the enforcement 
of the law under the direction of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of the State. 

13. Higher Education. In the matter of the preparation given 
by the North Carolina high schools for the colleges of the State, 
the Commission recommends a continuation of the closest co-opera- 
tion between the State Department of Public Instruction, especially 
its Division of Instructional Service, and the colleges of the State 
in trying to do what all are obviously trying very hard to do, that 
is, meet the needs of: the boys and girls who are going from high 
school to college. 

The Commission suggests that a carefully planned orientation 
program for college freshmen is very important and that effective 
supervision of the classroom instruction for these students should 
be carried out by each college faculty. It earnestty requests all 
colleges of the state to examine their work at this time in the 
light of their fundamental purposes and of the urgent public needs. 

14. Supervision. Recognizing the prime importance of more 
adequate supervision of the instructional processes, the Commis- 
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sion recommends that the State Department of Public Instruction, 
working with a field committee of principals, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators, establish a basis upon which qualified principals of 
elementary and high schools may be relieved in part or entirely 
from teaching duties in order that time may be given to supervision. 
It is further recognized that a more comprehensive program of 
supervision be established whereby expert guidance may be pro- 
vided in the Division of Instructional Service and in as many units 
of administration as conditions may permit. 

15. Recodification. The Commission recommends to the 1939 
Legislature that full and adequate provision be made for the offices 
of the Attorney General and the State Department of Public In- 
struction to make a complete analysis and codification of all school 
law in North Carolina, and that a report rewriting and revising 
the law in accordance with the clear philosophy of public educa- 
tion in North Carolina be submitted to the General Assembly of 
1941. 

16. Adult Education. The Commission commends the Adult 
Education program conducted in the State and recognizes the need 
for gradual expansion in financial support and necessary facilities 
to meet adequately the needs of the many adults in North Carolina 
desirous of educational opportunities. The Commission recom- 
mends that (1) the adult education program be recognized as a 
definite responsibility of the State; (2) the annual state appropria- 
tion for the adult education program under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction be increased to meet the 
growing demands of the program; and that (3) the program be 
developed as an integral part of the regular public school program 
under the direction of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and his staff. 

17. Health and Physical Education. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of health, the Commission calls attention to the record of 
insanitary conditions in certain public schools and the prevalence 
of many serious contagious diseases, and recommends that the State 
Department of Health and the State Department of Public In- 
struction jointly attack the problem through the application of 
the law where necessary and through the channel of enlarged phys- 
ical education programs in all schools. 

18. Governor's Commission on Education. The experience of 
this Commission has revealed an astonishing readiness of persons 
engaged in educational work and of many public-minded citizens 


(Continued on Page 34) 














Business Education Column 
Conducted by G. H. PARKER 





The Business Department and Community Needs 


VANCE T. LITTLEJOHN 


Secretarial Science Department, Woman’s College, U. N. C. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


IGHT in line with the report on North Carolina’s educational 
R needs, it seems timely that a word be said regarding the needs 
of business education. The statements made in this column refer 
to what appears to be the most immediate and the basic need, 
which may be summarized thus: Information concerning com- 
munity and business needs, the number and kinds of business po- 
sitions that are filled by high school graduates in each school 
service area; and information concerning the success or failure of 
the graduates who are or have been in business positions. 

If we take time out and inspect the business education litera- 
ture from all sections of the country we find common agreement 
expressed by business men and leaders in business education in 
such summary statements as the following: 

1. The only sound basis for organizing or reorganizing busi- 
ness education departments is a knowledge of business and com- 
munity needs. 

2. The only method of securing information on local business 
and community needs is effectively organized and conducted re- 
search—with provision for organized continuous study. 

g. The measure of the success of business departments is in 
terms of the success or failure of its graduates in the positions that 
they enter and to which they are promoted. 

4. The only means of obtaining data concerning the extent to 
which the subjects, content, and units of work offered in the high 
schools are functioning and meeting present-day demands is a 
definite follow-up study with provisions for permanency. 
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5. Every school should have a carefully organized program 
whereby the business department can take advantage of the wil- 
lingness of business men to cooperate with the schools. 

In the “Course of Study in Business Education for the High 
Schools of North Carolina,” which has been recognized as an out- 
standing contribution, we find that the recommendations of the 
entire course of study is based upon this premise: 

“The vocational business curriculums, both in objectives and 
content, offered in a given high school should be determined 
largely by the number and kinds of positions that are filled by 
high school graduates in the school service area. 

“To obtain objective data to help in determining what voca- 
tional business curriculums to offer, it is recommended that each 
school make the following surveys: 

“1. An employment-opportunity survey to determine the kinds 
and number of business positions in the school service area that 
are commonly filled by youths of high school age. 

“g. A follow-up study of the graduates of the high school to 
ascertain the kinds of business positions that they enter and to 
which they are promoted.” 

The fact remains, however, that but little has been done 
about it. In tracing the history of business education in the public 
secondary schools, it is quite apparent that the program of the 
business departments of most of our high schools follow very closely 
the pattern of the traditional private business schools—a fact not 
to be scorned in itself. ‘The shortcoming is that, collectively speak- 
ing, business departments have not progressed as far beyond that 
point as apparently they should in the face of rapidly changing 
economic, business, and employment conditions. 

Very true it is that schools have added certain social-business 
and consumer education subjects to the vocational business cur- 
riculums—which seems very commendable—but that does not re- 
duce or make less pressing the need for adjusting the curriculum in 
terms of perhaps the first and foremost objective of business edu- 
cation—vocational training for the actual employment opportuni- 
ties of each school service area. 

In the spirit of progressive business education, a type of busi- 
ness education that will function more effectively in meeting pres- 
ent-day demands, let’s all—business teachers, local and state ad- 
ministrators—have an active interest in the whole program of keep- 
ing our high school business department in tune with business and 
business needs. 
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With a minimum of organized and permanent state supervision 
in public secondary business education, there could be established 
an economical and effective research and adjustment program. 
Most of the business teachers, with a little expert assistance, would 
be willing and anxious to carry forward such a program. With a 
vast amount of material already available on technique and 
methods of research, with many surveys from other communities 
available for study, with leaders in business education willing to 
give personal advice to ambitious business teachers, there is every 
reason why more local surveys and follow-up studies should be 
made in our many and varied communities, even without expert 
supervision. 





N. E. A. Radio Programs 


The National Education Association goes on the air four times 
each week during the school year 1938-39, as follows: 

Our American Schools every Saturday morning at 11:00 o'clock 
EST 

Our American Schools every Wednesday evening at 6:00 o'clock 
EST 

This Living World every Wednesday afternocn at 2:30 o'clock 
EST 


New Horizons every Thursday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock EST 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION 
ON EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from Page 31) 


to express their views and make practical suggestions of definite 
value. The precedent of having an informal commission consist- 
ing of persons engaged in various forms of educational work side 
by side with a larger group of laymen offers valuable opportunity 
to plan for a sanely expanding system of public education, pro- 
vided the personnel of the Commission changes rapidly and ex- 
pense allowances to the members are kept down to the point that 
such Commission does not begin to consider itself another of the 
many boards actually administering the school system. 

The Commission recommends that the Legislature authorize the 
Governor to appoint such a Commission. 











Vocational Agriculture Column 
Conducted by Roy H. THoMaAs 





HE PROGRAM of vocational education in agriculture has 
g god in operation as an integral part of the public school 
system in North Carolina for twenty years. 

Vocational agriculture was formally introduced in the high 
schools of North Carolina under the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act in 1917. In the school year 1918-1919 there were 
21 schools in the state with an enrollment of 323 students. Today 
there are in North Carolina 395 departments of vocational agricul- 
ture with an enrollment of approximately 30,000 pupils. ‘This in- 
crease in schools is evidence of the splendid work being carried on. 
Vocational agriculture is taught in schools in 85 counties and 
each school has a separate teacher. 

The agricultural instruction gives the pupil the fundamental 
principles underlying farming in his ‘community, and shows him 
how they may be put into practice to obtain the best results. Stu- 
dents do practice work on their home farms. In addition to the 
valuable experience gained in this practice work, the students are 
making money on it. 

A high school agricultural course is four years in length. The 
farm shop is one of the very interesting parts of the vocational 
agricultural course. In shop work a student learns to build various 
kinds of practical appliances that might be useful on a farm. 

Next, consider the practice or project work carried on by agri- 
cultural students. Agriculture is both a science and an art. To 
farm successfully one must know how to do various things as well 
as they should be done. It is in this practice work that the stu- 
dents learn by doing. The project is a required part of the year’s 
work for an agricultural student. Each student should be sup- 
plied with sufficient land or animals or both to give opportunity 
for practice work under conditions which conform as nearly as 
possible to farm conditions, in order that he may learn to farm 
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successfully. The students are graded on production, production 
costs, and net profit. 

In order to carry out the vocational agricultural program suc- 
cessfully, the men who teach agriculture must be both interested 
and competent. Not only must a teacher be able to carry on class- 
room work, much of which is specialized, but he must also teach 
farm shop, supervise home projects, and carry on community work 
such as arranging and teaching part-time and evening classes, an- 
swering farmers’ questions, etc. In order for a teacher to discharge 
all of these duties properly, he must be thoroughly trained techni- 
cally and professionally and he must have his work thoroughly 
organized. 

There are evening and part-time classes in agriculture for 
farmers and boys who cannot attend the all-day classes. In these 
classes practical problems are raised and discussed. In these classes, 
the farmers and part-time students are kept posted on modern 
methods of farming. 

The Young Tar Heel Farmers organization is another interest- 
ing feature of the vocational agricultural program in North Caro- 
lina. This is a state-wide association for students of vocational 
agriculture with local chapters in operation in 330 communities 
representing 85 counties. About 10,000 farm boys belong to this 
new association. The purposes of the association are: to promote 
thrift, to create on the part of the boys a love for country life, to 
create more interest in the application of intelligence and business 
principles in farming, and to create social and educational enter- 
tainment for the students of vocational agriculture. 

The Young Tar Heel Farmers maintain a summer camp at 
White Lake in Bladen County. This is the first camp of its kind 
in the United States. The camp consists of six cottages accommodat- 
ing about 200 students, a six-room cottage for the camp director, 
a dining and an assembly hall. The buildings are equipped with 
electric lights and running water. The object of the camp is to 
afford recreation for the boys. 

Is the program of vocational instruction successful? Recent 
surveys have shown that 58% of the young men who receive vo- 
cational training in agriculture go into farm work. Some of these 
boys take a college course in agriculture and go into teaching or 
other branches of the agricultural field. Many contests have been 
sponsored to create interest in crop production costs. The voca- 
tional agricultural course in North Carolina is instructing our 
future farmers in modern methods of farming and cooperative 
effort. 














Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 





A Significant Reorganization of the North 
Carolina Latin Teachers 
LAURENCE W. ROSS 
Executive Secretary 


RECENT movement of significance not only to Latin teach- 
Aves but also to all language teachers in North Carolina and 
southern high schools is that of the establishment of a more uni- 
fied organization of Latin teachers in North Carolina. At the 
most enthusiastic meeting of the Latin section of the N.C. E. A. 
in recent years, over fifty Latin teachers (approximately 25% of 
all the Latin teachers in the state) gathered at the Hugh Morson 
High School in Raleigh last March. Among the important steps 
taken by the group at the meeting, the most important were the 
following: 


1. The officers in each district in the state were appointed as 
a permanent committee in the respective districts to carry out the 
responsibilities of the organization, and to keep in touch with the 
central officers. 

2. A permanent executive secretary of the Latin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was appointed. The duties of this officer are to forward 
in many ways the work of the whole group, attending to corre- 
spondence, furnishing speakers, furnishing materials, studying the 
status of classical instruction, providing visitation, etc. 

g. The Latin teachers present at the meeting voted to assess 
themselves a fee of $1.00 per person for the financing of some of 
the work of the association for the current year. 


Dr. B. W. Davis, President of the Latin teachers, was appointed 
executive secretary, but has since moved from the state. The Vice- 
President, Miss Isabel Arrowood, teacher in Durham, automatically 
took over the presidency. She appointed Laurence W. Ross, teacher 
in the Chapel Hill High School, as executive secretary. 
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The purposes behind the reorganization of the Latin teachers 
have already been pointed out in this column,! but some repeti- 
tion may be in order. In the first place, Latin, in company with 
other foreign languages, is slowly but steadily losing its place in 
the school curriculum, due to nation-wide curriculum reorganiza- 
tion programs. In North Carolina, for example, in the school 
year 1933-1934 there were 15,275 pupils enrolled in Latin courses 
in the public high schools. Two years later, in 1935-1936, there 
were 13,267 pupils enrolled, a loss of two thousand pupils in the 
two-year period. This decrease came about in the face of increased 
total enrollments in the high schools. To show another side of 
the picture, out of the total of 100 counties in North Carolina 
there were in 1937-1938 twenty-three counties in which there was 
no Latin offered. It is an avowed purpose of the Latin teachers 
association to put forth an effort to see that Latin is offered to 
school students wherever it is possible to procure adequate and 
profitable instruction. 

A closely-related purpose of the organization, therefore, is to 
promote the improvement of Latin instruction throughout the 
state. It has been proposed that the executive secretary, residing 
at Chapel Hill, act as a clearing-house for materials, suggestions, 
and other aids to good Latin teaching. An effort has been made 
to secure for the use of the association some slides and films of 
interest to Latin classes, and with some promise of success. Fur- 
thermore, where teachers and administrators desire it, the execu- 
tive secretary will visit schools and classes in the interests of Latin 
teaching, or will see that adequate visitation is provided for any 
particular purpose in such interests. On the other hand, when any 
teacher has suggestions of interest to all the Latin teachers in the 
group, such suggestions may be published to the members through 
the office of the secretary. 

Briefly, some of the work of the association’s officers has been: 
a beginning of a survey of the need for Latin teachers in North 
Carolina; the solicitation of expressions of prominent educators 
and civic leaders regarding the need for Latin teaching; provision 
of speakers for some of the district meetings this year; a survey of 
the status of Latin teaching in the state at the present time; and the 
beginning of a movement to collaborate with teachers of English 


1J. Minor Gwynn, “The Latin Column,” Hic Scnoot Journar, XXI, March, 1938, 
pp. 111-113. 

2See the Education Digest, III, No. 4, December, 1937, pp. 4-7 (Condensed from 
Carl A. Jessen’s “Subject Registrations” in School Life, Vol. XXII, passim). Also 
J. Minor Gwynn, “The Latin Column,” Hic Scnoor Journar, XXI, February, 
1938, p. 70. 
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in the interest of a greater transfer value of Latin in the mastery 
of the vernacular. 

While it is obvious that a full-time permanent executive secre- 
tary could most effectively carry on the work of promotion, stimu- 
lation, and improvement of classical instruction, this office can 
nevertheless do much good work in spare hours if the money for 
correspondence, publication, and some travel expense is provided. 
If every Latin teacher in the state contributes the fee of $1.00 a 
budget of nearly $200.00 will be available. Since the contributions 
are far short of this figure, the association is correspondingly handi- 
capped at this time. 

In any event, the officers of the Latin teachers association have 
pledged themselves to carry on the work with whatever time and 
resources they can command in the interests of Latin teaching. 





Have You Read? 

Occasional shafts of criticism are directed at persons engaged in 
educational work because of their confinement of reading interests 
to professional activities. Doubtless there are some reasons for 
this in many cases, due mostly perhaps to lack of time. The fol- 
lowing books, non-professional in nature, but nevertheless dis- 
tinctly helpful in broadening the work of teachers generally, are 
listed below as suggestions for interesting reading: 


Stringer, Arthur. The Lamp in the Valley. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1938. 314 pp. $2. 

An intriguing story of a teacher in an Indian school in Alaska 
and later in the schools of Matanuska (the Indian word means 
“muddied water”) Valley, famed as a government experimental 
center for the “red-plush pioneers.” 


Baldwin, Hanson W. and Stone, Shepard (Editors). We Saw It 
Happen. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1938. 379 pp. $3. 
Gives thirteen snapshots of recent history written by thirteen 

correspondents of the New York Times. News behind “All the 

News That’s Fit to Print,” it is anecdotal in nature, sometimes hu- 

morous, frequently satiric, somewhat cynical, covering recent sig- 

nificant historical happenings around the world. 

Leacock, Stephen. Model Memoirs. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1938. 316 pp. $2. 

A series of delightfully humorous, but thought-provoking “mem- 


oirs,” which only a Stephen Leacock could write. His closing 
sketch “All Is Not Lost” is superb. 
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Huddleston, Sisley. In My Time. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Company. 1938. 411 pp. $3. 

Presents a critically searching analysis, by a prominent journal- 
ist, of Europe and its “personalities” covering the period of the 
World War and the years which have followed. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with world characters during this period makes his keen 
analysis extremely interesting, thought provoking, and stimulating. 


Would You? 


Please hand this copy of THe Hicu Scuoot Journat to a friend 
who might be interested in it after you have had an opportunity 
to read it. Subscription rates are listed on the inside page of the 
cover. 





Why? 

A Richmond, Virginia, newspaper recently reported that por- 
ters or janitors in state liquor stores in that state received better 
wages, on an average annual basis, than teachers of county ele- 
mentary schools. The report was made after a comparison of 
figures from the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board and the State 
Department of Education. The porters receive $720 a year as 
compared with $617 for white teachers and $394 for Negro teachers 
in the elementary schools. 


Selected 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I want to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!” 
Arthur Guiterman. From the “Light Guitar.” 
Harper & Bros. 1923. 














Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Classroom Use 


Our Physical World: An Interpretation of the Physical Sciences. 
CHARLEs F. EckeLs, CHALMER B. SHAVER and BaiLtey W. How- 
ARD. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1938. xi +- 801 pp. 


The outgrowth of a course in unified physical science as developed in the 
Pasadena (Cal.) schools, and adapted to Grades 11 and 12. 

The authors have built their book around the following central ideas: The 
applications of science continually change our mental, social, and physical 
environment; knowledge of the structure of matter forms a basic foundation 
for the study of all science; knowledge of radiant energy provides man with 
new tools and new understanding; the use of electricity is helping to shape 
modern civilization; understanding and control of the actions of atoms are 
of paramount importance in modern life; man now makes new molecules to 
meet new needs; control and use of energy in the form of heat are important 
achievements in social progress; man communicates his thoughts and mean- 
ings by wave energy; the discovery of universal laws of motion has helped to 
shape our civilization; earth science helps man to understand and control his 
environment; man has discovered the place of the earth in the universe; wise 
control of scientific achievements presents a challenge to man. Within each 
unit the content is well organized to bring familiarity with many of the areas 
of learning now covered in courses in physics, chemistry, and the earth sciences. 

To this reviewer it seems that the authors have done exceptionally well 
in their selection and treatment of material. It would be difficult to pick, out 
of the usual chemistry and physics courses, foundation material more com- 
prehensive or more significant scientifically or in relation to social problems. 
At the same time one cannot help feeling the need of rounding out the under- 
standings through further collateral reading. As the course has been carried 
on in Pasadena this is evidently done, since, according to the authors, the 
plan there pursued is for the (large) class to meet twice a week as a whole 
to view demonstrations, films, etc., and to spend the other three days of the 
week in smaller groups, one for laboratory work, one for reading, and the 
third for discussion. CEP. 
Plane Geometry. Grorce T. Major. Charles Scribners Sons. 1938. 

xv + 280 pp. 

The material of this book is divided into thirty lessons instead of the tra- 
ditional five books. 
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These lessons vary in length from less than two to approximately 25 pages. 
They contain 84 theorems with their related corollaries. This material when 
mastered would no doubt meet the demands of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


The aim of the author is to train the pupil to reason. He has so arranged 
the material that the pupil who masters these go lessons as he goes along must 
do a good deal of reasoning and be a real student. Whether or not the author 
has over-estimated the ability of high school pupils to take the material which 
the book provides and, without more assistance from the text, to work out 
their “geometric salvation” is open to question. This is true because the 
book leaves so much for the pupil to develop himself. 

The book contains very little history of geometry, no tests, and few pic- 
tures. 

H. F. M. 


Modern-School Geometry. JoHN R. CLARK, ROLLAND R. SMITH 
and RALEIGH ScHoRLING. World Book Company. 1938. Yon- 
kers, New York, $1.36. 


The first 99 pages of this book are devoted to building up those concepts 
and supplying the student with that knowledge which is essential for the 
successful study of plain geometry; to rebuilding his knowledge and increasing 
his skills in the fields of arithmetic and algebra; to preparing the mind of 
the student for formal deductive reasoning which is to follow; to familiarizing 
the student with the use of straight edge and compasses, and simple construc 
tion work and to the development of certain fundamental theories. 

The attempt made by the authors to get the pupil to appreciate the values 
of logical thinking and to be able to detect errors in such thinking and to 
understand their causes is noteworthy and commendable. They have also suc- 
ceeded in presenting many practical applications of geometry which will stimu- 
late interest on the part of pupils. 

The book will challenge the attention of those who are looking for a 
modern geometry that conforms to modern educational thought. 


H. F. M. 


English as You Like It—Ninth Year; English as You Like It— 
Tenth Year. A. M. Broeninc, W. J. Fiacc, B. E. FLEAGLE, 
E. Howarp, F. E. Litz, K. E. Mooc. Harper and Brothers. 
1937- 


These two books written by a group of the heads of the English depart- 
ments of various schools of Baltimore are numbers three and four in a series 
of six, prepared for grades seven through twelve. They are unique in the 
fact that of the six units of work which each contains every one has actually 
been experimentally tested in the city schools, singly and in sequence. The 
result is a couple of texts quite satisfying to teachers who appreciate provisions 
for speaking and writing in and about natural life situations, aids for appraising 
and revising one’s own work, and an abundance of drill material necessary for 
acquiring skill in the recognition and use of given forms. 
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More worthy of recognition are the diagnostic tests and their keys; the 
logical approaches to new forms and usages, and an excellent device for sup- 
plying blanks with the new forms; and the exceptionally fine units on “Build- 
ing Word Pictures” (ninth year), and “Gaining Sentence Variety” and “Paint- 
ing with Words” (tenth year). 

C. E. P. 


Biology. ‘TRUMAN J. Moon and Paut B. Mann. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1938. x + 866+-cpp. $2.00. 


In this revision of Biology for Beginners, the authors have made still more 
voluminous a text already rather full of detail. The content table is practi- 
cally unchanged and the plant-animal-man organization is still kept; but 
particular topics have been amplified and recent scientific advances noted. 
Rather too long lists of “recognition terms” at the close of each chapter replace 
the short vocabularies of the older edition, and a brief note to the student 
introduces each chapter. Suggestions for activities have been added. Glossary 
and index have been lengthened and a table of classification has been added 
to the appendix. 

Although excellent from a scientific standpoint and attractive in its make-up 
and illustrations, the book, because of its excessive detail, seems far better for 
reference purposes than for a basal text, notwithstanding the fact that the 
authors have starred certain passages as optional. 

Cc. £. P. 


Books for Professional Use 


Education By Radio In American Schools. CArroLti ATKINSON. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
1938. (Contribution to Education Published under the Direc- 
tion of George Peabody College for Teachers No. 207.) xi +- 
126 pp. 

This book, the author’s doctoral dissertation at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, presents an up-to-date study of past and current methods and 
problems in the various fields of radio education. 

The five general types of educational broadcasting are thoroughly analyzed 
by the author, and the applications of these types are shown in the broad- 
casting activities of State and Territorial Departments of Education, the Ameri- 
can public school systems, universities, colleges, and teachers’ colleges. Ac- 
companying tables indicate the types and extent of such educational broad- 
casting sponsored by all the above organizations. 

The concluding chapter of the study, in which the author summarizes his 
findings and draws conclusions, is of particular interest to the educator who 
desires to keep abreast of the times in his profession. Not only do the findings 
have important implications for institutions interested in the establishment 
of educational radio programs, but the fourteen recommendations of the author 
should prove invaluable to administrators and teachers in such institutions. 
W. 


LAURENCE Ross. 
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